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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. Accordingly, although the population is yet 
Sinden small, five or six edifices have been erected 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. for divine worship, and are well attended by 
: : members of nearly as many different sects. 
Pee See: SA ae ener Al? accounts antes in no a the colo- 
nists as unusually moral and attentive to re- 
WILLIAM SALTER, ligious concerns. A British naval officer 
who passed three years on the African coast, 
bears the following favourable testimony on 
PHILADELPHIA. these points. “ The character of those in- 
dustrious colonists,” says he, “ is exceedingly 
__.  jcorrect and moral; their minds strongly im- 
For “The Friend." | pressed with religious feelings, their manners 
COLONISATION. serious and decorous, and their domestic ha- 
In the second volume of “ The Friend” aj bits remarkably neat and comfortable.”” And 
short series of papers was published bringing|a deputation of coloured persons sent out from 
down the history of the colony of Liberia to| Natchez, by the free coloured people there, 
that period. This colony had then subsisted|for the express purpose of ascertaining the 
upwards of seven years, and contained about |condition of the colony and the inducements 
1500 inhabitants. Some attention had been) which it held forth to emigration, on their re- 
given to agriculture, and commerce internally | turn last autumn, made a full report which is 
and with foreign places had been prosecuted |‘hroughout of a cheering character. “ We 
to a great extent, considering the infant state | noticed,” say they, “very particularly the 
of the settlement, and the discouragements|moral state of things, and during our visit 
and difficulties which had been unavoidably |saw but one man who appeared intemperate, 
encountered. and but two who used any profane language. 
Since that period, although less than four|The Sabbath is very strictly observed, and 
years have elapsed, the population has been|there is a great attention to religion. We 
more than doubled, and the affairs of the co-|attended church several times, and one of us 
lony, generally, have been marked with extra- being a minister of the gospel, preached three 
ordinary prosperity. Most of the old settlers|t!mes to large and attentive congregations. 
have enjoyed good health, while to the new There must have been from three to four 
emigrants the process of acclimation seems to hundred at each religious service, all well 
have been much less severe than formerly. | dressed, and apparently respectable persons. 
Large territorial acquisitions have been add-| Of the soil and its productions, the climate, 
ed, and what is worthy of particular notice and | commerce, agriculture, government, the happy 
commemoration, these acquisitions, like all\and important influence of the colony in sup- 
the preceding, have, without exception, been | pressing the slave trade; so much information 
obtained by fair purchase and voluntary ces-| has been already furnished in various publica- 
sion of the natives. In truth, although some) tions, that it is deemed superfluous to say any 
hostility was experienced in the early part of| thing more on these topics at this time. But 
Jast year, through the influence of certain|the interest which so many among us have 
chiefs from whom slaves had escaped and long felt for the coloured population, the ex- 
taken refuge within the limits of the colony,|penditures of time and money which have 
yet within a few weeks afterwards, the princi-| been so freely made for their advancement, 
pal part, if not the whole number of these|(though bearing a very inconsiderable pro- 
same chiefs, “appeared at Monrovia and| portion to the debt which humanity owes to 
signed a treaty of perpetual amity and peace | thei) induces an additional transcription from 
with the colony, by which it was agreed that|the above mentioned report, as a document 
traders from the interior should be allowed a} worthy of entire confidence, the authors being 
free passage through their territories, and that} men of good character and having no motive, 
all matters of difference which should arise|as far as we can perceive, to colour too highly 
between citizens of Liberia and the people|the picture which they have drawn. They 
of these chiefs, should be referred for consi-|thus speak, “* We anchored at Monrovia and 
deration and decision to the colonial agent.”’| remained in the colony nearly three weeks, 
The strongest evidence, indeed, might be}during all which time we were anxiously en- 
cited of the friendliness of the natives, gene-| gaged in making enquiries and observations, 
rally, to the colonists. and endeavouring to learn the true condition 
After the model of our own government,|and prospects of the people. We had the 
that of Liberia regards with equal favour, the | opportunity of examining nearly every settle- 
professors of religion of all denominations.|ment, and witnessing the actual state of most 


of the colonies. When we arrived and set 
our feet on shore we were treated with a 
kindness and hospitality far beyond our most 
sanguine expectations, and which made us 
feel ourselves at home; there was not a man 
that did not take us by the hand and treat us 
as his brothers. As a body the people of 
Liberia, we think, owing to their circum- 
stances, have risen in their style of living, 
and their happiness as a community, far above 
those of their coloured brethren, even the most 
prosperous of them that we have seen in the 
United States. Since our return we have 
been in the houses of some of the most re- 
spectable men of colour in New York and 
Philadelphia, but have seen none, on the 
whole, so well furnished as many of the 
houses of Monrovia. There are five schools, 
two of which we visited, and were much 
pleased with the teachers and the improve- 
ment of the children. We must say, that had 
what we have seen of the prosperity of the 
colony of Liberia been reported to us by 
others, we could hardly have believed them.” 


Brief and imperfect as is the foregoing 
sketch of the condition of this colony, and in- 
adequately as it portrays the advantages which 
are offered to our coloured population for set- 
tlement there, we think every candid and in- 
telligent mind will admit that as a home there 
is, for the same class of people, no portion of 
the United States which can be placed at all 
in competition with Liberia. Be our indivi- 
dual sentiments in regard to their rights, how- 
ever favourable, we cannot disguise the fact 
that they have always been looked upon in a 
most injurious and degraded light, and that a 
prejudice, as irrational as it is unchristian and 
unworthy the dignity of human nature, still 
exists against them, with little or no abate- 
ment. Look at their condition even in our 
free states. Ohio, whose infancy was watched 
over with such patriotic fondness, that slavery 
was not permitted, even for a moment, to con- 
taminate her svil, has, nevertheless, had on 
her statute book for twenty years, and despite 
of all remonstrance and expostulation, still re- 
tains there, a law, in its very intent (and we 
well know what its operation has been) @ 
decree of banishment against nine tenths of the 
ree coloured population!! Connecticut with 
her boasted school fund, exceeding a million 
of dollars, renowned for her classic institu- 
tions, sound morals, industrious habits, and 
republican principles, under penalties which 
would have shamed Goths and Vandals, has 
forbidden the esteblishment of schools for the 
instruction of African descendants! ! And 
even in Pennsylvania, the birth-place of abo- 
lition, scarcely a year passes without a strong 
effort in the legislature to augment the suffer- 
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ings and perpetuate the degradation of this 
unhappy people. 

With the knowledge of such facts, who is 
there that docs not see cause to fear that the 
march of time is less likely to meliorate than 
to exacerbate the condition even of those 
whose title to freedom is questioned by no 
one’? And in this state of things, what is it 
expedient for the friends of humanity, the 
consistent advocates of the coloured popula- 
tion, todo? To which of the plans proposed 
for their benefit, ought countenance and sup- 
port to be given? Can any be named so exempt 
from difficulty, so little obnoxious to objec- 
tion, so promising of success, as colonisation 
at Liberia? 


THE FRIEND. 


grants sent forth at the expense of the Colo- 
nisation Society! In the last year alone, 247— 
nearly one third of the whole number conveyed 
to the colony—were manumitted slaves, most 
of whom, but for the existence of such an 
institution as the Colonisation Society, would 
have remained slaves, since the laws of the 
principal slave-holding states ferbid emanci- 
pation without removal from the state. 

But the second objection is deemed espe- 
cially formidable by the writer alluded to. 
And what is the precise character of this ob- 
jection? Why, that the government of Liberia 
in common with every other government in the 
world at the present time, upholds the doctrine 
of defensive war. We should rejoice, as nfuch 


For several years after the foundation of}as any one, if the principles of peace were 


Liberia, the chief, if not the only objections 
which were urged against the institution, were 
the unhealthiness of the climate, and the ex- 
pense of transportation, owing to its distance 
from this country. These objections are now 
seldom repeated ; they have been satisfacto- 
rily refuted, and it is unnecessary therefore to 
advert more particularly to them at this time. 

Occasionally, within the féw last years, two 
objections of a different nature have been 
brought inté view, but until very recently, as 
far as my knowledge extends, they have been 
but little pressed. Within the past month, 
however, they have found their way into the 
columns of “* The Friend,” and being there, 
it is fit that their merits should be carefully 
canvassed. 

These objections may be thus stated. First, 
That the object of the society by which the 
colony of Liberia was established, is to re- 
move our free coloured population only. Se- 
cond, That the government of the colony is 
of a military character. 

Let us see what solidity there is in these 
objections. In respect to the first, we would 
ask whether a society could /egally exist in 
our country whose purpose was to carry away 
those whom the laws, at the time of their de- 
portation, recognised as slaves? And if even 
such a society were legal, would the moral 
and orderly part of the community, how much 
soever they might abhor slavery, be numbered 
among its abettors ? The operations of such a 
society, it is manifest, must necessarily be 
conducted clandestinely or by open force. 
Slave-holders would be among the last men 
in the world to surrender what they call pro- 
perty, without a conflict far more sanguinary 
than any thing which is likely to occur in 
Liberia. 

The writer in “ The Friend,” (O. W. B.) 
treats this question as if the reception of 
liberated slaves was not within the compe- 
tency of the Colonisation Society, and as evi- 
dence to this effect, quotes an article of the 
constitution of that society, and some observa- 
tions in reference to this article, by the editor 
of the African Repository. Neither the article 
nor the editorial observations justify so large 
and general a deduction. And it is notorious, 
that from the commencement of Monrovia, 
up to the latest embarkation for the colony, 
coloured persons emancipated expressly with 
a view to their removal to Liberia, have 
formed a considerable proportion of the emi- 


adopted throughout the universe. ‘That they 
are gaining ground we fondly hope ; that they 
will ultimately triumph, we have not a shadow 
of doubt. But until one government, at least, 
shall be found to adopt them, there seems to 
be no good reason why a residence at Liberia 
is to be proscribed more than a residence in 
any other country. Our own republic is gene- 
rally supposed to be more propitious to the 
preservation of peace than any other form of 
government, yet the doctrine of the lawfulness 
of war is in quite as much favour here as any 
where else, and practically we have all wit- 
nessed its sad effects at no very remote pe- 
riod. Yet no one, we suspect, ever deemed 
it incumbent on him to become an exile on 
that account, for this obvious reason, if none 
else could be advanced, that it would be 
wholly vain to seek for a land in which pacific 
principles are in better estimation. ‘To en- 
courage emigration to Liberia, therefore, is 
no more at variance with the principles of 
peace, than it is, to advise a continuance in 
this country, or to remain here ourselves. 





For ‘* The Friend.” 


Alexander Jaffray, and the rise of the Society 
of Friends in the North of Scotland. 
(Continued from p. 291.) 

Before concluding our notice of this highly 
interesting volume, it will doubtless be accept- 
able to the readers of ** The Friend,”’ to have 
laid before them the remarkable account there- 
in contained, of the gospel visit of Peter Gar- 
diner, to the friends of Scotland; but in the 
mean time we proceed to offer a few detached 
extracts from interesting portions of the history, 
by which it will appear how steadfastly the 
friends of that early day persevered in the path 
of duty, through the most severe persecutions. 

A number of these faithful witnesses, con- 
fined in the tolbooth of Edinburgh, in the year 
1677, were treated with great harshness. 
“ They were so straitened for room, that they 
could not lay their beds, but were obliged to 
place them one above another on boards, that 
so they might have some little space to move 
upon in the day time ; and sometimes the rain, 
beating in upon them, by wetting the floor, 





must have been the condition of men thus con- 
fined, and for so long a period. Every night 
were they locked up in two rooms for the space 
of fifteen hours; nor had they, for several days 
together, such attention paid them as even de- 
cency requires.”’ “ The relations and acquaint- 
ances of these sufferers, with many sober in- 
habitants of the town, being sorely grieved at 
such inhuman usage, applied to the magistrates 
to prevent their death, of which the physicians 
actually declared them to be in danger; with 
this view, they sued for their removal into the 
great room of the chapel ; (a more commodi- 
ous prison); but the provost and bailie Burnett, 
would not admit it, the latter saying, he would 
pack them, like salmon in a barrel, and though 
they stood as close as the fingers on his hands, 
yet they should have no more room.” 

Some time after this, Andrew Jaffray, the 
eldest son of the writer of the Diary, and him- 
self a minister in the Society of Friends, felt 
it laid upon him as an indispensable duty to 
pass through the streets of Aberdeen, stripped 
to the waist, as a spectacle and a sign among 
the people, “to rebuke and expose, in a pro- 
phetic manner, in his own person, the offensive- 
ness of sin.” ‘ This very significant, though 
uncommon appearance of his, from which poor 
nature revolted, was accompanied by a zealous 
exhortation to timely repentance, and thorough 
amendment of life. His sincere and Christian 
earnestness for their reformation,’ however, 
* met with such reception from the magistrates, 
that he was violently dragged away to prison, and 
closely shut up as a most dangerous person. 
The windows of the prison (where it appears 
there were others of the Friends by this time in 
durance) were thereupon ordered to be effec- 
tually blocked up; which, however, by no 
means precluded some powerful addresses from 
being sounded forth in the ears of the people, 
who collected in the streets below.’’ ‘Thus 
was this innocent man persecuted for preach- 
ing repentance; yet, even “in the streets of 
the same city,”’ says his friend Robert Barclay, 
junior, “he, in his latter years, was wishtully 
looked upon, with affection and veneration, and 
blessed, as he passed along ; of which I have 
often been both an eye and an ear witness.” 

Another instance we have soon afterwards, 
of the devoted faithfulness of this individual, 
which must not be passed unnoticed. “ Hav- 
ing set out on some occasion from the prison 
in Aberdeen, he felt an impression of duty to 
go to Montrose, and to bear a testimony for 
the Truth of Christ, in the public place of wor- 
ship there. It seems, David Lyall had been 
grievously railing from his pulpit, against the 
Friends; endeavouring to render them odious 
in the eyes of the people,both as to their doc- 
trine and practice. On hearing this, the mind 
of Andrew Jaffray became confirmed, and 
settled in the intention, of publicly expostulat- 
ing with this person, before his own people, on 
the very next day. Accordingly, he waited in 
the grave-yard, till the congregation were be- 
ginning to withdraw ; then went in, and ad- 


still more narrowed up their standing ground.| dressed him in bold and plain terms, on his un- 
Add to all this, the unwholesome closeness of| just allegations, made, as they were, against 
the prison, together with its darkness, the win-| Friends, at a time when there was no one who 
dows being blocked up with boards, and the} could, or dared reply to him ; desiring him then 
reader may form some idea how deplorable|to make good his charges, and that he was 
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ready to replyto them. But, as soon as words | four months.” In a paper dictated by Andrew/ that love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity, 
to this effect could be pronounced, at the in-| Jaffray, during his last illness, and signed by|and are following him in the regeneration. 
stigation of David Lyall, Andrew Jaffray was} him two days before his death, he thus alludes|‘ We have ever had,’ says Alexander Skene, 
hurried away with great violence into a dun-|to the memorable outpouring of the Holy Spi-| one of the subjects of these memoirs, ‘ a rever- 
geon vault, under one of the aisles of the build-|rit, of which he and others were made par-|ent esteem of all faithful ministers, who in 
ing, and there confined within two doors, quite | takers, during the time of their long imprison-| simplicity and sincerity of heart have endea- 
out of the reach of any one’s hearing, and|ment at Aberdeen. “ When thirty or forty of} voured to preach the gospel ; though in many 
among the graves of the dead. But mark the|our ancient Friends were shut up in prison, | things short of those blessed discoveries which 
language in which this narrative proceeds :—j|cannot but remember this particular instance;|God hath manifested to us. And we do re- 
‘Yet was this place made very comfortable|that when we were all met in the low tolbooth,| member those that were such with due respect, 
through the sweet presence of the Lord with|and not a word had been spoken among us,|as having been faithful according to measure 
him,’ during his abode there, from the third jeither in prayer or preaching,—we breathing] in their te and blessed instruments in God’s 
day of the week to the sixth, when, in the night|in our hearts for power to do the Lord’s will;| hand to the good of many.’ ” 
season, they released him from his state of|his power at last brake in among us ina won-| “ The Society of Friends, when bowed in 
jeopardy; some of those who had sorely beaten |derful manner, to the melting and tendering} gratitude before the Lord, in a view of the ex- 
him, being much ashamed at this their inhuman jour hearts. So that some of those that were| tent of his long-suffering, loving-kindness and 
conduct.” in the town-council above us, confessed to) faithfulness towards them, can surely do no 
** During the close confinement of many of|some of our number with tears, that the break-| other than hold themselves most deeply re- 
this people in the tolbooth of Aberdeen, three|ing in of that power, even among them, made | sponsible, for that station they are called upon 
out of their number, namely, Patrick Living-|them say one to another, ‘O! how astonishing| to occupy in the ranks of the army of the 
ston, George Gray, and Andrew Jaffray, were |it is, that our ministers should say, the Quakers} Lamb. And whatever this station may actu- 
the most frequently engaged, in the aboundings| have no psalms in their meetings ; for such an| ally have been, or may vet be, whether in the 
of Christian love, to preach to the people out| heavenly sound we never heard in either old or} van or in the rear, whether among the reserved 
of their prison windows, especially on market-|new church.’”’ corps, or as an advanced guard in extending 
days, exhorting them to fear the Lord, and to} It may not be unprofitable here to insert aj the limits of his sway ; it is enough for them, 
obey the gospel of his grace. This practice|few general remarks with which the author! without yielding to that curiosity reproved in 
was highly displeasing to the magistrates.|draws towards a conclusion, and which are|one of old, who asked -his Lord, ‘ And what 
They, therefore, sought to prevent it, by caus-|naturally suggested by the preceding view of|shall this man do?’ simply, but fervently, to 
ing these three individuals to be separated from|a portion of our history. “It has been,”|seek to know their own allotment of service 
the rest of their companions, and violently|says he, ‘* abundantly, explicitly, and publicly | and of suffering in the universal family of God; 
thrust up into a close vaulted cell, situated on|avowed by the early members of the Society|and by keeping within the range of his lead- 
the top of the jail, and called the Jron-house,|of Friends, that they did believe themselves| ings, to the work of their day, in this manner 
where the worst of felons and murderers were |raised up by the power of God, to manifest) to evince their allegiance, and give him glory. 
usually confined. ‘They had neither light nor | forth ‘ the truth as it is in Jesus;’ being assured,| “ Another subject, touched upon in the 
air, except through a long hole in the thick wail, |that, in various essential points and symptoms, | course of the present observations, as forming 
which had a double grating of iron on the out-|the professing Christians of their day had|a prominent feature in the character of those 
side, and another within. Here they were/|greatly fallen short of so purely spiritual aj principles, maintained by this religious com- 
kept night and day, for seven weeks, in the|standard. It was also their belief, that if they| munity from their earliest appearance, is that 
heat of the summer of 1678; when the filthi-|sustained in faithfulness this testimony com-) latitude of feeling towards, that hopeful and 
ness of the place, and the corruptivn of the air, | mitted to them, others would in due season be| tender perception of, the least dawning of good 
so closely pent up,” “ manifestly tended to the |constrained to acknowledge its excellence, and|in others. The writer of these pages trusts he 
extreme danger of their health and lives. Yet, | gather unto it.”’ has sufficiently proved—and he wishes again 
through the Divine goodness, while in this} ‘“ Meanwhile, among the different persua-|to confirm the assertion—how desirous they 
melancholy situation, and ‘thus as it were |sions of protestants in these nations, there have| have always been, te cherish a real esteem for 
buried alive,’ they were preserved in cheerful- | been those, who, occupying with what has been| all those, who, by straight though ever so feeble 
ness ; and their very natural voices strengthen- | made known to them of divine light and truth,| steppings in the line of heavenly guidance, are 
ed (says the ancient record which forms the|have grown stronger and stronger in grace,| contributing to ‘ prepare the way’ of the Lord, 
groundwork of these memoirs) and raised up|and in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour| whether among their own class or amongst 
as trumpets, mightily to sound forth God’s glo-|Jesus Christ. These have been given to see|others; and thus to ‘take up the stumbling- 
rious truth and power, through the said hole in |and to maintain some of those very principles| block out of the way’ of his people, They must 
the wall; and though four or five stories high,|and practices, with which the people called| continue to approve and own the symptoms and 
and double grated as aforesaid, so that their|Quakers, almost singly and alone, seemed| proceedings of Christ’s spirit wherever disco- 
faces could not win near to see into the street |aforetime to have been entrusted. Thus, in| verable; divested indeed of that mass of adulter- 
below, yet were they distinctly heard all over |the present day, the sentiments held by others| ations and superadditions, which the will and 
the street by the people,’ who the more fre-|of the pious, dedicated servants of God, beside| wisdom of the natural man, in league with the 
quently got together.” the Friends, have undergone a considerable,|cunning of our restless adversary, has ever 
It is remarkable that during this season of|though gradual amelioration ; the standard of|sought to mix in with them. So far, then, from 
persecution, the appointed meetings of Friends |truth has been more purely exalted through | deprecating, we cannot but hail every, the least 
“were not only held at the usual times, but |them, although their respective popular creeds /| effort, which those who fear God have made to- 
greatly increased in the number of attendants;” |and ceremonial usages may remain much as| ward the restoration of primitive Christianity ; 
all the efforts of their adversaries being “‘ unable |they were in former times; they are pressing|that is, wherever we can believe this to have 
to prevent the holding of any one of the public |into the marrow and pith of true religion,—the| been purely under the conduct of the grace of 
assemblies of the people called Quakers, dur-|life of Jesus inwardly revealed. So that, as| Jesus.” 
ing the whole course of the persecution.” | might be expected, many such are actually, at (Oupeietan in oun nee) 
Great indeed was the zeal of Friends of that|this day, approving and accepting those very _— 
day, and many, says the author of this work, | decrees, and ordinances, and testimonies, which; A London paper gives us the following 
“ were the gospel embassies which this people | the spirit of Christ, the truth, led our forefathers! story. An elephant happened to be in a place 
were favoured with, about this period, (viz. |to adopt or observe.” where some carpenters were at work. The 
the year 1693,) from messengers in the Lord's} ‘ With regard to the Society of Friends,|animal seeing some nails that were loose, or 
service; the number of those who came from | whose history in a corner of the land has been| not entirely driven in, deliberately took up a 
England, and were at Aberdeen, being noticed |now portrayed, they have been cordially will-| hammer in his trunk, and drove them up to 
as amounting to twenty-one, in the space of|ing to own in their places, all such as these,—| the head. 






































































SYMPATHIES OF ANIMALS. 


The following interesting anecdotes with 
the title above prefixed, are copied from “ The 
Massachusetts Spy.’’ Whence that paper de- 
rived them does not appear, but probably from 
some work on natural history. 

Animals which are unable to associate with 
their own species will sometimes form most 
strange attachments. I had last year a solitary 
pigeon, who being unable to procure a mate, 
attached itself to an old barn door fowl, whose 
side it seldom left, at night roosting by him 
in the hen-house. The cock seemed sensible 
of the attachment of the pigeon, and never 
molested it or drove it from him. I had al- 
ready a tame hedge-hog, which nestled before 
the fire on the stomach of an old lazy terrier 
dog, who was much attached to it, and the 
best understanding existed between them. | 
have also seen a horse and pig associate to- 
gether for want of any other companions; 
and Mr. White, in his Natural History of Sel- 
borne, mentions a curious fact of a horse and 
a solitary hen spending much of their time 
together in an orchard, where they saw no 
creature but each other. The fowl would 
approach the quadruped with notes of coim- 
placency, rubbing gently against his legs ; 
while the horse would look down with satis- 
faction, and move with the greatest caution 
and circumspection, lest he should trample on 
his diminutive companion. 

At Aston Hall, in Warwickshire, I remem- 
ber to have seen a cat and a large fierce blood- 
hound who were always together, the cat fol- 
lowing the dog about the yard, and never 
seeming tired of his society. ‘They fed to- 
gether, and slept in the same kennel. 

A gentleman residing in Northumberland 
assured me that he had a tame fox, who was 
so much attached to his harriers, and they to 
him, that they lived together, and that the 
fox always went out hunting with the ack. 
This fox was never tied up, and was as tame, 
playful and harmless, as any dog could be. He 
hunted with the pack for four years, and was 
at last killed by an accident. 

But a most singular instance of attachment 
between two animals, whose natures and ha- 
bits were most opposite, was related to me 
by a person on whose veracity I can place the 
greatest reliance. Before he took up his 
abode at Hampton Court, he had resided for 
nine years in the American states, where he 
superintended the execution of some exten- 
sive works for the American government. 
One of these works consisted in the erection 

of a beacon in a swamp, in one of the rivers, 
where he caught a young alligator. This ani- 
mal he made so perfectly tame, that it fol- 
lowed him about the house like a dog, scram- 
bling up the stairs after him, and showing 
much affection and docility. Its great favour- 

ite, however, was a cat, and the friendship 
was mutual. When the cat was reposing 
herself before the fire, (this was at New York,) 
the alligator would lay himself down, place his 
head upon the cat, and in this attitude go to 
sleep. If the cat was absent, the alligator was 
restless; but he always appeared happy when 
the cat was near him. 

The only instance in which he showed any 











ferocity was in attacking a fox, which was 
tied up in the yard. Probably, however, the 
fox resented some playful advances which the 
other had made, and thus called forth the 
anger of the alligator. In attacking the fox, 
he did not make use of his mouth, but beat 
him with so much severity with his tail that 
had not the chain which confined the fox 
broken, he would probably have killed him. 
The alligator was fed on raw flesh, and some- 
times with milk, for which he showed a great 
fondness. In cold weather he was shut up in 
a box, with wool in it; but having been for- 
gotten one frosty night, he was found dead in 
the morning. This is not, I believe, a soli- 
tary instance of amphibia becoming tame, 
and showing a fondness for those who have 
been kind to them. Blumenbach mentions 
that crocodiles have been tamed ; and two 
instances have occurred under my own ob- 
servation, of toads knowing their henefactors, 
and coming to meet them with considerable 
alacrity. 


his Ornithological Dictionary, relates the fol- 
lowing singular jnstance of attachment which 
took place between a China goose and a 
pointer who had killed the male. The dog 
was most severely punished for the misde- 
meanor, and had the dead bird tied to his 
neck. The solitary goose became extremely 
distressed for the loss of her partner and only 
companion; and probably having been at- 
tracted to the dog’s kennel by the sight of 
her dead mate, she seemed determined to 
persecute the dog by her constant attendance | he thinks, a sufficient introduction, he claps his fore 
and continual vociferations; but after a little| paws on your shoulders, as if to caress you, and raising 
time a strict friendship took place between| himself suddenly upon his tail, administers such a 
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Wales.” We make the following extracts from his 
account : 

The Kanguroos make no use of their short fore 
legs except in grazing, when they rise upon them and 
their tail, bring their hind legs forward, and go nib- 
bling upon all fours, pulling up occasionally some 
favourite plant with their fore paw, and sitting up 
bold and erect upon their hind legs and tail, while 
they slowly bite and nibble it, shifting it from paw 
to paw, like a boy protracting his repast on a juicy 
apple. When chaeed, they hop upon their hind legs, 
bounding onwards at a most amazing rate, the tail 
wagging as they leap, and serving them for a balance. 
They will bound over gullies, and down deelivities, 
the distance of thirty yards, and fly right over the 
tops of low brushwood ; so that, in such places, dogs 
stand very little chance with them; but in a clear 
open country soon tire them out. The dogs seize 
them generally by the hip, and throw them over; 
then fasten upon their throats.and finish them. But 
few dogs will attack a large Kanguroo singly, some 
of the two hundred weight size often hopping off 
with three or four assailants hanging about them; 
and I was informed of one that actually carried a 
man to some distance. When a dog gets up close to 
a large Kanguroo, it will often sit upon its tail and 
haunches, and fight the dog, turning adroitly round 
and round, so as always to face him, and pushing 
him off with the fore paws; or it will seize and hug 
him like a bear, ripping him up with the long sharp 
claw on his powerful hind leg. Tiey are constantly 
indeed cutting, and often killing, dogs with this ter- 
rible weapon, which will tear out the bowels at a 
single kick; and a large Kanguroo is, on this ac- 
count, very dangerous even for a man to approach, 
when set at bay. 

The Kanguroo may be domesticated. “One of 
the largest tame Kanguroos I have seen in this coun- 
try (says Mr. Cunningham) is domesticated, and a 
mischievous wag he is, creeping and snuffing cau- 
tiously towards a stranger, with such an innocently 
expressive countenance, that roguery could never be 
surmised to exist under it; when, having obtained as 


Colonel Montague, in the Supplement to 





these incongruous animals. They fed out of well put push with his hind legs, that itis two to one 


; but he drives you heels over head! this is all done in 
the same trough, lived under the same roof and) what he considers facetious play, with a view of 


in the same straw bed kept each other warm ;! giving you a hint to examine your pockets, and see 


and when the dog was taken to the field, the | what bon bons you have got for him, as he munches 


lamentations of the goose were incessant, | cakes and comfits with epicurean gow; and if the 
: : door is ajar, he will gravely take his station behind 
Some animals of the same species form also} your chair at meal time, like a lackey, giving you an 


|strong attachinents for each other. ‘This was|admonitory kick every now and then, if you fail to 


shown in the case of two Hanoverian horses, | elp him as well as yourself.”—People’s Megazine. 
who had long served together during the —_— 

peninsular war, in the German brigade of ar- The Ant-eater. 

tillery. They had assisted in drawing the i 


. | There are several animals distinguished by the 
same gun, and had been inseparable compa-| .ommon name of Ant-eaters, which differ much in 


nions in many battles. One of them was at/form. They are, however, all distinguished by one 
last killed; and after the engagement the| characteristic; which is, that as they feed wholly on 
survivor was piquetted as usual, and his food| insects, they have no teeth. The tongue is the only 
brought to him. He refused, however, to eat, | BstTument aie eich ther came es en, See 


: : long, wormlike, and covered with g!utinous moisture. 
and was constantly turning round his head to] From the tip of the snout to the end of the tail, the 


look for his companion, sometimes neighing| great Ant-cater is sometimes eight or nine feet in 

as if to call him. All the care that was be-|length. It is covered with very coarse and shaggy 

stowed upon him was of no avail. He was hair. Its motions are slow, but it swims well. 

surrounded by other horses, but he did not This creature is a native of Brazil and Guiana, and 
4 


; ’ it lives wholly on ants, woodlice, and wild bees. 
notice them; and he shortly afterwards died,| ‘These it collects by thrusting its tongue into their 


not having once tasted food from the time his| holes, and having penetrated every part of the nest, 
associate was killed. A gentleman who wit-| withdraws it into its mouth loaded with prey. Its 
nessed the circumstance assured me that no- legs are so strong, that few animals can extricate 


; : | themselves from its gripe. It is said to be formidable 
thing could be more affecting than the whole} even to the panthers of America ; and sometimes fixes 


demeanour of this poor horse. | itself upon them in such a manner, that both of them 
fall and perish together; for its obstinacy is so great, 
that it will not relinquish its hold of an adversary 
even after it is dead. It may, however, be tamed. 

The Spotted Kanguroo. The flesh hasa strong disagreeable taste, but is eaten 

There exist several species of the Kanguroo, all of by the Indians, . 

which are natives of New Holland. The habits of A recent number of the Salem Register says that 
this animal have been well described by Mr. Cunning-| M. Buffett, a distinguished French Naturalist, has ar- 
ham, in his “ Two Years’ Residence in New South, rived at that port, with a rare and valuable collection 








of birds and quadrupeds. He has spent several years| 
in travelling through the states of South America, 
particularly Brazil, and in his researches has disco- 
vered much to add to the cabinet of the naturalist, 
Among the quadrupeds on board the Glio is a fe- 
male Ant-Bear or Ant-eater. This animal is seldom 
if ever seen in this country, and we believe this is the 
second onc that has lived to reach here. It is about 
seven fect in length and two high, andis perfectly 
harmless, although it has strength to master a tiger. 
When she lies down to repose, her tail serves as a 
shield from the weather, it being large enough to 
cover the whole body—-when viewed in this situation 
she resembles astraw mat spread upon the ground. Its 
food consists entirely of eggs. M. Buffet has the car- 
cass of the young, which died on the passage, pre- 
served in spirits, which is a great curiosity —Jbid, 


















































Catching Turtles on the coast of Cuba. 


It is not improbable that some of our readers, who re- 
side near a great commercial port, may have seen the 
landing of a cargo of strange looking animals, which, 
turned upon their backs, appear the most helpless of 
creatures, and in this condition may have naturally led 
the spectator to imagine that they are incapable of re- 
moving from place to place, and have therefore little 
enjoyment of existence, These creatures, to use the 
language of the epicure, are fine “lively turtles”—the 
term “lively” being understood to mean that they 
have suffered little from a long voyage—that they 
are in good health—and that the “green fat,” the 
glory of aldermen, is in the most perfect state of ex- 
cellence. Without asking our readers to feel an 
very strong interest in the prospects of high living 
which the crrival of a cargo of turtles offers to many 
individuals who are somewhat too much inclined to 
set a high value upon the gratifications of the palate, 
we may be able to satisfy a rational curiosity as to 
the habits of these singular animals, which offer some 
higher benefits to mankind than that of furnishing the 
most costly oe of a city feast. 

The turtle and the tortoise belong to the same 
group of reptiles—in fact the turtle is a tortoise which 
principally inhabits the water, and is only found oc- 
casionally on the land. It is found, in great numbers, 
on the coasts of all the islands and ¢ontinents of the 
torrid zone. The shoals which surround these coasts 
are covered with marine plants; and in these water 
pastures, which are near enough to the surface to be 
readily seen by the naked eye in calm weather, a pro- 
digious abundance of animals, mostly amphibious, 
feed, and amongst them multitudes of tortoises. Dam. 
pier, the old voyager, describing the Gallapagos islands, 
says, “ There are good wide channels between these 
islands, fit for ships to pass; and in some places shoal 
water, where there grows plenty of turtle grass; there- 
fore these islands are plentifully supplied with sea 
turtle.” The tortoise, whether of the land or water 
species, is, as most of our readers know, protected, 
both on the back and belly, by a hollow shield, which 
is open at each end, for the issuing of the head and 
fore-feet at one time, and the tail and hind-feet at 
another. 

The upper shield is termed the back-plate, or buck- 
ler; the lower shield the breast-plate. The middle 
of the buckler, in most of the species, is covered by 
numerous pieces or plates resembling horn in texture 
and composition ; andthe beautiful substance known 
by the name of tortoise-shell is obtained principally 
from a small species called the Hawksbill. The feet 
of the marine tortoises are much longer than those 
of the land, and their toes are united "he membrane, 
so that they swim with great facility. The heac, feet, 
and tail are covered with small scales. The jaws of 
the wide mouth are not provided with teeth, but the 
jaw-bones are very hard and strong, and being at the 
same time very rough, the animal is enabled to con- 
sume its vegetable food with ease, and at the same 
time to crush the shell-fish on which the marine spe- 
cies also feed. The green tortoise attains an enor- 
mous size and weight; some individuals measuring 
six or seven feet in length from the tip of the nose to 
the extremity of the tail, by three or four feet broad, 
and weighing as much as eight hundred pounds. 
Dampier says, “1 heard of a monstrous green turtle 
once taken at Port Royal, in the bay of Campeachy, 


that was four feet deep from the back to the belly, and 
the belly six feet broad. Captain Rocky's son, of 
about nine or ten years of age, went in it (meaning 
in the shell) as in a boat, on board his father’s ship, 
about a quarter of a mile from the shore.” The green 
tortoise commonly weighs from two to three hundred 
pounds. 


sand, and leaves them to be hatched by the influence 
of the sun’s rays. These eggs are round, and two or 
three inches in diameter; they are covered with a 
membrane something like wet parchment. They are 
hatched in less than a month after they are laid; and 
in about eight or ten days the young reptiles creep to 
the water.” 


Quadrupeds, has described the various modes in which 
the business of tortoise catching is carried on; and 
we shall conclude this notice with an abstract of his 
account. It must be remarked that the turtle is a 
most important addition to the ordinary mode of vic- 
tualling a ship; and that, therefore, the war in which 
the human race engages against them is rendered 
absolutely necessary by the wants of navigators. 


female tortoises for concealment, when employed in 
laying their st 

the pursuit of their enemies: the fishers wait for 
them on the shore, at the beginning of the night, 
especially when it is moonlight, and, either as they 
come from the sea, or as they return after laying their 
eggs, they either despatch them with blows of a club, 
or turn them quickly over on their backs, not giving 
them time either to defend themselves, or to blind 


y | their assailants, by throwing up the sand with their 
fins. 
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The female turtle deposits her eggs on the loose 


The Count de Lacepede, in his history of Oviparous 


“In spite of the darkness which is chosen by the 


they cannot effectually escape from 


When very large, it requires the efforts of seve- 
ral men to turn them over, and they must often em- 
ploy the assistance of handspikes or levers for that 
purpose. The buckler of this species is so flat as to 
render it impossible for the animal to recover the re- 
cumbent posture, when it is once turned on its back. 
“ A small number of fishers may turn over forty or 
fifty tortoises, full of eggs, in less than three hours. 
During the day, they are employed in securing those 
which they had caught in the preceding night. They 
cut them up; and salt the flesh and the eggs. Some- 
times they “| extract above thirty pints of a yellow 
or greenish oil from one large individual: this is em- 
ployed for burning, or, when fresh, is used with dif- 
ferent kinds of food. Sometimes they drag the tor- 


toises they have caught, on their backs, to enclosures, 


in which they are reserved for occasional use. 
* The tortoise fishers, from the West Indies and the 


Bahamas, who catch these animals on the coasts of 


Cuba and its adjoining islands, particularly the Cay- 
manas, usually complete their cargoes in six weeks 
or two months; they afterwards return to their own 
islands, with the salted turtle, which is used for food 
both by the whites and the negroes. This salt turtle 
is in as great request in the American colonies, as 
the salt 
Europe; and the fishing is followed by all these colo- 
nists, particularly by the British, in small vessels, on 
various parts of the coast of Spanish America, and 
the neighbouring desart islands. 

“ The green tortoise is likewise often caught at sea 
in calm weather, and in moonlight nights. For 
this purpose two men go together in a small boat, 
which is rowed by one of them, while the other is 
provided with a harpoon, similar to that used for 
killing whales. Whenever they discover a large tor- 
toise, by the froth which it occasions on the water in 
rising to the surface, they hasten to the spot as quickly 
as possible, to prevent it from escaping. The har- 
pooncr immediately throws his harpoon with sufficient 
force to penetrate through the buckler to the flesh; 
the tortoise instantly dives, and the fisher gives out a 
line, which is fixed to the harpoon, and, when the 
tortvise is spent with loss of blood, it is hauled into 
the buat or on shore.”—Jbid. 


He who is troubled for his anger, in godly 
repentance, and earnestly striving against it, 
is, perhaps, a more virtuous man than he who, 
from natural meekness of temper, is seldom or 
never angry.—7'. Adam. 



















cod of Newfoundland is in many parts of 
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THE EVENING CLOUD. 


A cloud lay cradled near the setting sun, 
A gleam of crimson tinged its braided snow ; 
Long had I watched the glory moving on 
O’er the soft radiance of the lake below. 
Tranquil its spirit seemed, and floated slow : 
E’en in its very motion there was rest; 
While every breath of eve that chanced to blow 
Wafted the traveller to the beauteous west. 
Emblem, methought, of the departed soul, 
To whose white robe the gleam of bliss is given 
And, by the breath of mercy, made to roll 
Right onward to the golden gates of heaven, 
Where to the eye of faith it peaceful lies, 
And tells to man his glorious destinies. 
WIson. 
IMITATION FROM THE PERSIAN. 
BY DR. SOUTHEY. 
Lord! who art merciful as well as just, 
Incline thine ear to me, a child of dust! 
Not what I would, O Lord, I offer thee, 
Alas, but what I can! 
Father Almighty, who hast made me man, 
And bade me look to heaven, for thou art there, 
Accept my sacrifice and humble prayer. 
Four things which are not in thy treasury 
I lay before thee, Lord, with this petition :— 
My nothingness, my wants, 
My sins, and my contrition ! 
For “ The Friend.” 
W. PENN’S TRAVELS IN EUROPE. 


(Concluded from page 294.) 


I must not here forget that we found at our 
inn the first night at supper, a young merchant 
of a sweet and ingenuous temper, belonging to 
the city of Bremen ; who took occasion, from 
that night’s discourse, the sixth day at dinner 
and supper, and the seventh day also, to seek 
all opportunities of conference with us; and, 
as we have reason to believe, he stayed twenty- 
four hours in that city on our account. We 
opened to him the testimony of truth: I know 
not that in any one thing he contradicted us. 
At last he plainly discovered himself unto us 
to be a follower of a certain minister in Bre- 
men that is, even by his fellow ministers and 
protestants, reproached with the name of Qua- 
ker—because of his singular sharpness against 
the formal lifeless ministers and Christians in 
the world. We laid fast hold upon this; and 
asked him, in case any of us should visit that 
city, if he would give us the opportunity of a 
meeting at his house, which he readily granted 
us. So we gave him some books, recom- 
mending him to the true and blessed testimony 
of Christ Jesus, the light and judge of the 
world, and life of them that receive him and 
believe in him ; and so we parted. 

It being now about three in the afternoon, 
we went to the princess’s, where being come, 
after some little time, the princess and count- 
ess put me in remembrance of a promise | 
made them in one of my letters out of Eng- 
land: namely, that | would give them an ac- 
count, at some convenient time, of my ‘first 
convincement, and of those tribulations and 
consolations, which I had met withal in this 
way of the kingdom, which God had brought 
me to. After some pause, 1 found myself 
very free and prepared in the Lord’s love and 
fear to comply with their request; and so, 
after some silence, began. But before I had 
half done it was supper time, and the princess 
would by no means let us go; we must sup 
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with her—which importunity not being well| sweeter than the spices with pure frankincense; 
able to avoid, we yielded to, and sat down| yea, than the sweet smeliing myrrh that cometh 
with her to supper. Among the rest present|from a far country. And as it began, so it 
at these opportunities, it must not be forgotten| was carried on, and so it ended: blessed be 
that there was a countess, sister to the count-|the name of the Lord, and confided in be our 
ess, then come in to visit her, and a French|God for ever. 

woman of quality ;—the first behaving herself} As soon as the meeting was done, the prin- 
very decently, and the last often deeply broken: |cess came to me and took me by the hand, 
and from a light and slighting carriage towards |(which she usually did to us all coming and 
the very name of a Quaker, she became very|going,) and went to speak to me of the sense 
intimately and affectionately kind and respect-|she had of that power and presence of God 
fultous. Supper being ended, we all returned |that was amongst us, but was stopped: and 
to the princess’s chamber ; where, making us\turning herself to the window, broke forth in 
all to sit down with her, she, with both the|an extraordinary passion, crying out—* I can- 
countesses and the French woman, pressed |not speak to you, my heart is full ;’’ clapping 
from me the continuance of my relation—but|her hands upon her breast. It melted me 
none more than the countess’s sister: which,|into a deep and calm tenderness, in which I 
though late, I was not unwilling to oblige} was moved to minister a few words to her ; 
them with, because I knew not when the Lord 
would give me such an opportunity. And I 
found them affected. It continued till about 
ten at night, yet many particulars omitted— 
partly through forgetfulness, and partly for 
want of time. Howbeit, I must needs say, 
they heard me with an earnest and tender at- 
tention ; and [ hope and believe the Lord hath 
made it profitable unto them. This done, 
some discourse they had upon it, and after- 
wards we spoke about a meeting for the next 
day, being the first day of the week: and that 
we might have not only as many of her own 
family, but as many of her town as would will- 
ingly be there; she yielded to it, and appointed 
the meeting to begin at the second hour. So 
we parted, being near the eleventh hour at 
night. 

The next morning we had a meeting among 
ourselves in our chamber, wherein the Lord 
refreshed us; and there was a great travail 
upon our spirits, that the Lord would stand 
by us that day, and magnify the testimony of 
his own truth by us, that he might have a seed 
and people in that place to lift up a standard 
for his name. 

At dinner there were several strangers that 
came by the post-wagon that day; among 
whom there was a young man of Bremen, be- 
ing a student at the college at Duysburgh, who 
informed us of a sober and seeking man of 
great note in the city of Duysburgh;—to him 
we gave some books. There was one more 
who was tender and enquiring, to whom also 
we gave some books. 


The second hour being at hand, we went to 
the meeting, where were several, as well of 
the town as of the family. - The meeting be- 
gan with a weighty exercise and travail in 
prayer, that the Lord would glorify his own 
name that day. .And by his own power he 
made way to their consciences, and sounded 
his wakening trumpet in their ears, that they 
might know that he was God, and that there 
is fone like unto him. Oh! the day of the 
Lord livingly dawned upon us, and the search- 
ing life of Jesus was in the midst of us! Oh! 
the word that never faileth them that wait for 
it, and abide in it, opened the way, and up- 
sealed the book of life: yea, the quickening 
power and life of Jesus wrought and reached 
to them. And virtue from him in whom dwell- 
eth the Godhead bodily went forth, and bless- 
edly distilled upon us his own heavenly life, 




















































































herself; and as I was taking my leave of her, 

































































to that purpose. 








































































































































































































to go to rest. 

















































































and, after some time of silence, she recovered 


she interrupted me thus: “ Will ye not come 
hither again? Pray, call here as ye return 
out of Germany.” I told her we were in the 
hand of the Lord, and being his, could not 
dispose of ourselves. But the Lord had taken 
care that we should not forget her, and those 
with her; for he had raised and begotten an 
heavenly concernment in our souls for her and 
them, and we loved them all with that love 
wherewith God had loved us ; with much more 


She then turned to the rest of the Friends, 
and would have had us all gone down to sup- 
per with her; but we chose rather to be ex- 
cused ; we should eat a bit of her bread and 
drink a glass of her wine, if she pleased, in 
the chamber where we were. At last we pre- 
vailed with her to leave us. ‘The countess, 
the French woman, and the countess’s waiting 
woman stayed with us, and we had a very 
retired and seasonable opportunity with them. 
After the princess had supped, we went all 
down and took our solemn leave of her, the 
countess, her sister, the French woman, with 
the rest of the family, whose hearts were 
reached and opened by our testimonies—re- 
commending unto them holy silence from all 
will-worship, and the workings, strivings, and 
images of their own mind and spirit; that 
Jesus might be felt of them in their hearts, his 
holy teachings witnessed, and followed in the 
way of his blessed cross that would crucify 
them unto the world, and the world unto them: 
that their faith, hope and joy might stand in 
Christ in them, the heavenly prophet, shep- 
herd and bishop ; whose voice all that are truly 
sheep will hear and follow, and not the voice 
of any stranger whatever. We left them in 
the love and peace of God, praying that they 
might be kept from the evil of this world. So 
we returned to our lodging, having our hearts 
filled with a weighty sense of the Lord’s ap- 
pearance with us in that place: and being 
late, (towards the ninth hour,) we prepared 


The next morning, being the second day of 
the week, G. K., B. F. and myself got ready 
to begin our journey towards Frankfort, which, 
by the way of Cassel, is about 200 English 
miles. R. B. prepared himself to return by 
the way we came, directly back to Amsterdam; 
but, before we parted, we had a little time to- 


see 


gether in the morning in our chamber; whither 
came one of the princess’s family, and one of 
the town. The Lord moved me to call upon 
his great name, that he would be with them 
that stayed, and with them that returned also, 
and with us that went forward in wild and un- 
trodden places. And his blessed love and life 
overshadowed us; yea, he filled our cup to- 
gether, and made us drink into one spirit, 
even the cup of blessings in the fellowship of 
the everlasting seed—in which we took leave 
of one another. And after having eaten, it 
being about the seventh hour, we departed the 
city. 

We came to Paderborn that night, six Ger- 
man miles, which are about thirty-six English. 
It is a dark popish town, and under the go- 
vernment of a bishop of that religion. Howbeit, 
the woman where we lodged was an ancient, 
grave, and serious person, to whom we declared 
the testimony of the light, showing her the 
difference betwixt an outside and an inside 
religion, which she received with much kind- 
ness. We left some books with her, which 
she took readily. There was also with us at 
supper a Lutheran, that was a lawyer, with 
whom I had very good service in opening to 
him the great loss of the power of godliness, 
as well among them who separated from Rome, 
as in the Roman church ; which he confessed. 
[ directed him to the principle of light in his 
conscience, that let him see the lifeless state 
of the false Christians; and if he turned his 
wnind to that principle, and waited there for 
power, he would receive power to rule and 
govern himself according to true godliness ; 
and that it was the loss of Christendom that 
they went from this principle, in which the 
power standeth, that conformeth the soul to 
the image and likeness of the dear Son of God; 
and thither they must come again, if ever they 
will have the true knowledge of God, and en- 
joy life and salvation ;—with much more to 
that purpose ; all which he received lovingly. 

The next morning we set forwards toward 
Cassel ; but, through great foulness of weather, 
having only naked carts to ride in, the waters 
being also high with the rains, we got not to 
Cassel till the next day, which was the fourth 
day of the week. It being late, we made little 
enquiry that night, being also wearied with the 
foulness of the ways and weather. But the 
next day we made our usual enquiry, viz: 
Who was worthy in the city? and found some 
that tenderly and lovingly received us—to 
whom we declared the visitation of the light 
and love of God. Among the rest was Du- 
reus, our countryman, a man of seventy-seven 
years of age, who had learned in good mea- 
sure to forget his learning, school divinity, and 
priest's craft ; and for his approaches towards 
an inward principle, is reproachfully saluted 
by some with the honest title of Quaker. °Tis 
much better than Papist, Lutheran, or Cal- 
vinist, who are not only ignorant of, but ene- 
mies to, quaking and trembling at the word of 
the Lord, as Moses and others did. Upon 
the sixth day of the same week, about noon, 
we set out towards Frankfort, having left seve- 
ral books behind us which hath been our prac- 
tice in our journey. 

At Frankfort we arrived the second day 
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about noon, being just a week froin Herwer- 
den; and having, from thence and Cassel, 
made known our intentions of coming to that Extracted from “Select Female Biography,” &c. 
city, two considerable persons came and met) «They that wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
us about half a German mile from the city, in-/ strength ; they shall mount up with wings as eagles: 
forming us of several well affected in that/they shall ran and not be weary: they shall walk, 
town. Upoff which we told them the end of| and not faint.” Isai. xi, 31. 

our coming, and desired to have a meeting} Lady Elizabeth Brooks was born at Wig- 
with them in the afternoon, which we easily| sale, in Sussex, in the year 1601. She was 
obtained at the house of a merchant, one of] left an orphan in early youth, and the care of 
the two that met us. The persons that re-|her education devolved upon her maternal 
sorted thither were generally people of consi-| grandmother, Lady Slaney. Endowed with a 
derable note, both of Calvinists and Lutherans; | fine person, and considerable talents, blended 
and we can say, they received us with gladness} with great sweetness of disposition and affa- 
of heart, and embraced our testimony with aj bility of manners, Lady Brooks was univers- 
broken and reverent spirit, thanking God for| ally considered as one ef the most accom- 
our coming amongst them, and praying that) plished persons of the age in which she lived. 
he would prosper his work in our hands.| As the devotion of the morning hour, when 
This engaged our hearts to make some longer} the birds are beginning their cheerful songs, 
stay in this city. We therefore desired ano-| when the air is fresh, and the flowers are open- 
ther meeting the next day, which they cheer-| ing to the sun, diffuses an inexpressible sweet- 
fully assented to; where several came that| ness over the mind, and invigorates the Chris- 
were not with us the day before, and the Lord) tian for the duties of the succeeding day; so 
that sent us into the land was with us, and by/| the early dedication of the youthful heart to the 
his power reached to them, insomuch that they 
confessed to the truth of our testimony. 

Of these persons there were two women, 
one a young woman, the other a widow, both 
noble of birth, who had a deep sense of that 
power and presence of God that acepmpanied 
our testimony, and their hearts yearned strongly 
towards us; one of them giving us a particular 
invitation to her house the next morning, 
where we had the most blessed opportunity of 
the three ; for the Lord’s power so eminently 
appeared, that not only those that had been 
with us before were most effectually reached, 
but a certain student residing in the house of 
a Lutheran minister, (sent for by that young 
woman,) was broken to pieces, and magnified 
that blessed power which appeared. Also 
there accidentally came in a doctor of physic, 
who unexpectedly was affected, and confessed 
to the truth, praying God to prosper us. This 
was the blessed issue of our visit to Frank- 
fort. 

But there is one thing more not unfit to be 
mentioned. Among some of those that have 
inclinations after God, a fearful spirit, together 
with the shame of the cross, hath entered ; 
against which our testimony in part striking, 
we took notice it was as life to these noble 
women; for that was it, as they told us, which 
had long oppressed them, and obstructed the 
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well pleasing in his sight, renders in after-life 
the remembrance of the past delightful, the 
hope of the future cheering, and enables the 


was the case with the subject of the present 
biography. In that path, “ which the vulture’s 
eye hath not seen, or the fierce lion passed,” 
she had walked from her early youth. The 
course she pursued might be narrow, but it 
was bright and glorious, and appeared the| 
more so the further she persevered: it par-| 
took of the nature of the heavenly country to} 
which it led ; and He, who had levelled the) 
lofty hills, and rendered the rough places) 
smooth, was her protector and her guide. 


vate history of Lady Brooks. The great out-| 
lines of the mental portrait are carefully pre-| 
served ; but the soft and delicate touches, the | 
pleasing traits on which it would be peculiarly 
interesting to dwell, have been long effaced | 
by the hand of time. We know that her life! 
was devoted to the glory of God, and the) 
good of her fellow creatures; that religion | 
was her principal aim and object; and that) 
she was altogether exemplary in fulfilling the 
relative duties of her high station. 

As an affectionate wife, and a tender mo-| 


pilgrim to proceed on his way in peace. This} 
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whatever language they might have been 
written.’ It was indeed to her a study ever 
delightful, and ever new, and her piety and 
taste were alike refined and invigorated by 
its beautiful and important lessons. Notwith-. 
standing her rank and talents, her personal 
attractions, and the high estimation in which 
she was generally held, Lady Brooks afforded 
a striking instance of the power and efficacy 
of true religion, in rendering its votaries su- 
perior to the adulation of the world. She con- 
sidered humility as the brightest ornament in 
the character of a Christian ; as the peculiar 
excellence which distinguishes his high pro- 
fession from every system of human ethics, 
however beautiful and specious it may appear 
in the sight of men. It was, therefore, her 
supreme delight to imitate, as far as human 
nature is capable of doing it, the only fault- 
less model of perfection, the meek and lowly 
Jesus, who taught his ambitious followers, 
that, unless they laid aside the proud imagi- 
nations of their hearts, and sought the attain- 
ment of that innocence, simplicity, and teach- 


service of Him who requires it as an offering) ble disposition, which were discoverable in 


the little child, whom he had chosen for the 
subject of their instruction, they could never 
hope to enter into the kingdom of heaven. 
Lady Brooks delighted in retirement, and 
conscientiously devoted a considerable por- 
tion of every day, “to commune with her 
own heart, and to be still ;” she knew by ex- 
perience, as the admirable Taylor justly ob- 
serves, “ that meditation is that part of prayer 
which knits the sou! to its right object, and 
confines and strengthens our intention and 
devotion; that it is the tongue of the soul, 
the language of our hearts; and that our 
wandering thoughts in prayer are but the ne- 


| glects of meditation, and recessions from that 
Few particulars have reached us of the pri-| oly duty; and that, accordingly as we neglect 


meditation, so are our prayers imperfect, and 
our devotions vain.” 


“Oh! lost to virtue, lost to sober thought 
Lost to the noble sallies of the soul, 
Who think it solitude to be alone, 
Communion sweet, communion large and high, 
Our reason’s guardian angel, and our God. 
Then nearest these, when others most remote, 
And all, ere long, shall be remote but these : 
How dreadful then to meet them all alone, 
A stranger, unacknowledged, unapproved !” 


It has been already observed, that Lady 
Brooks, in her youth, was singularly beautiful : 











ther; as a liberal benefactress to the poor,| 48 she advanced to that serene and dignified 
and as one devoted to the duties of hospitality; | period in human life, when the mortal pilgrim 
all that was excellent, lovely, and of good re- seems to have reached the confines: of both 
port, seemed to find a place in her character.| worlds, and to be waiting only for a summons 
The Bible was her constant companion. She| to depart, the love of God, which glowed in 
found a store of riches and consolation within| her heart, gave to her sweet and venerable 
that sacred volume, which the most excellent | countenance an indescribable expression, 
human composition could never equal. Every| Which appeared to partake far more of the 
chapter was fraught, in her opinion, with the| mature of the heavenly country to which she 
most important instruction ; every precept was| Was advancing, than of the earthly one she 
divine. To clothe her sentiments on this sub-| Was about to leave. 

ject in the language of Sir William Jones, one; Hier last illness was long and lingering, and 
of the greatest characters that ever adorned| mostly confined her to her chamber; but her 
and dignified human nature, “it contained,| mind was tranguil, and she earnestly desired 
independently of a divine origin, more true} that patience mig!.t have its perfect work. In 
sublimity, more exquisite beauty, more pure! looking back on her former life, she thank- 
morality, more important history, and finer} fully acknowledged the sure mercies of her 
strains both of poetry and eloquence, than|God, even in many afflictions which he had 
could be collected from all other books, in| allotted her; for she confessed, that although 


work of the Lord amongst them. Therefore, 
said the young woman, “ Our quarters are free 
for you, let all come that will come, and lift up 
your voices without fear; for,” said she, “ it 
will never be well with us till persecution 
come, and some of us be lodged in the Stadt- 
house ;”’ that is, the prison. 

We left the peace of Jesus with them, and 
the same afternoon we departed out of that 
city, being the fourth day of the week. 


If we took but the same care of our inward 
dispositions, from a sense of God’s presence, 
as we do of our outward deportment before 
an earthly superior, we should soon be pre- 
pared for his most searching operations. 

T. Apam. 
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not joyous at the momént, to her they had 
yielded the peaceable fruits of quietness, and 
assurance for ever. 

Although Lady Brooks had little to regret 
in any retrospect of the past; yet she knew 
“ that all have sinned, and come short of the 
glory of God :”’ she acknowledged the inherent 
sinfulness of human nature, and felt the great 
necessity of the mediation of that merciful 
High Priest, who is touched with a sense of 
our infirmities. Confiding in the tender care 
of Him, “ whom not having seen, she loved ; 
in whom, although she saw him not, yet be- 
lieving, she rejoiced with joy unspeakable 
and full of glory,”’ she was not afraid to enter 
the dark and shadowy valley, which he had 
brightened with his presence. And before 
her going hence, she was favoured to expe- 
rience a cheering assurance of being admitted 
into the fruition of that felicity, which is the 
reward of faith and holiness, the free gift of 
God to his obedient children through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. 

Some interesting memorandums selected 
from the papers of Lady Brooks, which were 
numerous and excellent, were inserted in the 
25th number of “ The Friend,’’ for the pre- 
sent year. With the author of the memoir 
of this interesting woman, we cannot refrain 
from indulging a gratifying hope, that they 
may tend to awaken virtuous sentiments, and 
excite desires to emulate the excellence they 
discover. M. 


A Lesson for Parents. 


From the “ Mother at Home; or the Principles of Maternal Duty 
familiarly illustrated.” By John 8. C. Abbott, of Worcester, 
Mass. 


Allowance must also be made for the igno- 
rance of achild. You have, perhaps, a little 
daughter, eighteen months old, who often 
amuses herself in tearing to pieces some old 
newspaper, which you give her. It is to her 
quite an interesting experiment. Some day 
you happen to have your attention particu- 
larly occupied for a length of time, and at 
last, raise your eyes, to see what keeps her so 
quiet upon the floor. Behold, she has a very 
valuable book in her hand, which she has 
almost entirely ruined, and your first impulse 
is to punish her, or, at least, severely reprove 
her for the injury. But has she really been 
doing any thing deserving of punishment or 
censure’? Certainly not. How can she know 
that it is proper for her to tear one piece of 
paper, but wrong for her to tear another? 
She has been as innocently employed as she 
ever was in her life. The only proper thing 
to be done, in such a case, is to endeavour to 
teach the child that a book must be handled 
with care, and must not be torn. But how 
can she be taught this without punishing her? 
She may be taught by the serious tone of your 


voice, and the sad expression of your counte-| made him turn robber. I asked him what he | 


little fellow had exceedingly defaced a book.| 
The marks of his pencil were all over it.| 
Perfectly unconscious of the mischief he was 
doing, the child continued his employment as 
the father entered. In many cases, the parent, 
in irritation, would have roughly taken the 
book away, and inflicted a severe blow on the 
cheek of the child. I thought I perceived that 
this was the first emotion in the mind of this 
parent, though he was of an unusually calm 
and collected spirit. If it was, however, he 
immediately saw its impropriety, for approach- 
ing his child, he said in a perfectly mild and 
pleasant tone, 

‘** Oh! my son, my son, you are spoiling the 
book.” ‘ 

The child looked up in amazement. 

“This is a book, my son; you must not} 
scribble upon that. See here,” turning over 
the leaves, “ you will spoil father’s book. 
Here is some paper for you. You may write 
upon this, but you never must write in the 
book.” 

The father then took the book, injured as 
it was, and laid it aside, without any exhibi- 
tion of excited feeling. Now how manifestly 
is this the proper course to pursue, in such a 
case, and yet how few children are there 
who, in such circumstances, would have es- 
caped undeserved punishment ! 

These illustrations are sufficient to show 
the importance of making allowance for igno- 
rance and for accidents.. And they also show 
how frequently children suffer when they are 
not to blame. If a child is punished, when 
innocent, as well as when guilty, the distinc- 
tion between right and wrong is obliterated 
from his mind. Hence it becomes an im- 
portant rule, in family government, never to 
punish when the child has not intentionally 
done wrong. 


Anecdote of Rowland Hill. 


The following account is inserted upon the 
authority of a person, who heard R. Hill re- 
late it in a sermon at Jewry street chapel, 
Aldgate: “ I have to tell you of a circumstance 
which I have never told to any one before, no, 
not even to my wife. I was walking in the 
fields, some years ago, and a man met me, 
who held up a great stick, and demanded my 
money. I said,‘ Why do you want my money?’ 
The man sternly replied, ‘1 am starving, and 
must have money.’ I asked him if he was a 
common robber. He said,‘ No, | never robbed 
any one before.’ I then said, ‘ Do you know 
who lam? The man replied, ‘ No.’ I told 
him that I was Rowland Hill, and asked him 
if he had ever heard of me. 
stantly dropped the stick, and said, ‘O, sir, 1 
should be very sorry to rob you.’ He told 
me that he could get no work, and that had 


| 


proved a very diligent and faithful servant. 
He died only a few days ago, triumphing in 
the grace of Jesus Christ.” 


————————— 


SIXTH MONTH, 29, 1833. 
ST 
After a comfortable and interesting session, 
the Yearly Meeting of Rhode Island, for New 
England, closed its sittings on sixth day, the 
2ist. From information obtained of those 


present, it appears the gathering was quite as 
large as usual. 


It was pleasant to see the number of ex- 
emplary aged and middle aged in attendance, 
but owing to difficulties dependent on the situa- 
tion of the Yearly Meeting, the proportion of 
the young was not so great as in some other 
similar bodies. The subject of education 
claimed, in various ways, the attention of the 
meeting, and a proposition from the committee 
charged with the care of Providence boarding 
school, recommending a change in the terms 
of tuition at that institution, was adopted. By 
the new arrangement, members are received 
at 15, children of members who do not belong, 
at 223, and those having no claim on the So- 
ciety, at 30 dollars per quarter. Each monthly 


meeting has liberty to send a scholar gratis for 
six months. 


The proposition to change the place of hold- 
ing the Yearly Meeting to Lynn (Mass.) was 
postponed for consideration next year. 


Hitherto we have said nothing respecting the re- 
appearance of cholera on the waters of the Ohio and 
the Mississippi, being willing to hope that the pub- 
lished accounts were incorrect or exaggerated. But 
there can be no longer room for doubt that this awful 
disease has again prevailed to a melancholy extent in 
many parts of that country. At Lexington, Mays- 
ville, and several other places in Kentucky, it has 
been very severe, particularly at Lexington, where 
the mortality has been onusually great. By accounts 
from New Orleans, of 12th inst., the cholera there for 
some days previous had been increasing, accompa- 
nied with extraordinary virulence, and there, as well as 
at Lexington, and several other places, the most res- 
pectable, wealthy, and orderly citizens, were among 
the victims. In this number, the obituary notice be- 
low tells us of one promising youth, and we may re- 
fer to another, cut down in the flush of life and hope 
—Job Bacon, jr., son of Job Bacon of this city, who 
died at New Orleans, on the 11th inst., in the 24th 
year of his age. He had resided there several years, 
a partner in a mercantile house, with highly flatter- 
ing prospects. Few have left, at his age, a character, 
in a moral point of view, more fauluess, associated 
with mental ‘and’social qualities more attractive. 

A New Orleans paper of 15th inst., says, “ There 
is an evident decline in the nuinber of deaths, and it 
is fondly hoped, that to-morrow’s report will show a 
much greater decline.” 


The man in-| 


Diep of the cholera, on the 8th inst., at New Or- 
leans, where he had been residing three years and a 
half, in a mercantile house, Jonn B. Sacrer, in the 
18th year of-his age, son of William Salter of Phila- 
delphia. The loss of this young man is very much 


nance, that she has been doing something|could do, and if he could drive a coach. He} lamented by his friends and acquaintance ; but their 


which you regret. In this way she may be 
easily taught the difference between a book 
and a newspaper. 

A little boy, about two years old, was in 
the habit of amusing himself by scribbling 
upon paper with a pencil.. The father came 
into the room one day, and found that the 


said that he was a good driver. I then ap- 
pointed for him to meet me the next day, 
promising that he should sustain no harm. 
He came to his appointment, I engaged him 
as my coachman, and charged him not to let 
any one know how we had become acquainted. 
He has driven me about for some years, and 


loss, we hope, is his immortal gain, 

Diep, at his residence in this city, on the 27th inst. 
Joseru CLark, aged 88 years—an exemplary mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, and for many years 
much given to works of piety and benevolence, 
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